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N,E. FARMER. 





[For the New England Farmer. | 


THE SEASON—MEADOW LANDS. 


Mr Cotman—With us, an unpleasant mowing 
is a matter of so rare occurrence, that when one 
makes its appearance we are confident that some 
cog in the weather, or perhaps more properly in 
ourselves, is amazingly out of place, or it would 
not be so. We are willing to say that there is 
much difference in mowings, and to this difference 
they may perhaps owe some of their charms, and 
the very contrast which one gives to the other, to 
us makes them beautiful; as for instance, after a 
dry time, what can be pleasanter than to awake and 
hear the rain pattering against one’s windows, while 
the stillness which may Jong have held the air in 
durance, has been broken by rough winds, that 
make the forest leaves tremble on their branches, 
or shake the limbs of the old oaks as if they inspire 
them with a belief that all nature was created for 
activity. All this is necessary as wellas very 
pleasant. Man must have exercise or he becomes 
a puny, diseased being, both in body and mind. 
The beast of the field and the fowl of the air will 
not for a long time put themselves down to rest in 
quiet dormancy, but indulge in stillness only when 
fatigue requires it. They are things of active kab- 
its, and nature has endowed them with power to 
practice their own gymnastics, which is manifested 
by their skipping upon the hills, racing in the val- 
leys, or sailing through theair. But vegetable na- 
ture possesses not within itself this power of chang- 
ing place to impart musculer energy, consequently 
nature, like a nursing mother, supplies the defect, 
and while the rough winds become subservient to 
the exercise of the tall old trees of the mountain, 
the gentle breeze sighs playfully among the small 
ones of the forest, which they shelter, or sweeps 
kindly along over the tender productions of the 
grain field and the meadow, giving health and 
strength to the subjects of its influence. 


July thus far has been the beau real of our ideas 
of a beautiful month. We have had the gentle 
shower, and the rain in torrents, sometimes so great 
as seriously to injure the roads, as if it would try 
the works of man—the hail and storm, the pealing 
thunder, shaking the foundation of its dark maga- 
zine, and the lightning skipping gaily along the 
cloud, and a due proportion of clear, warm sun- 
shine, all which have been so happily blended as to 
produce a desirable effect on the rich crops of herb- 
age with which the earth is now covered. The 
longest time without rain has been about five days, 
which with our sultry sun, sometimes giving 100° 
of heat, made the top of the earth rather dry. A 
fine shower last evening, followed by a warm night, 
introduces us to one of the most beautiful mornings 
that can be anticipated from the season. ‘The at- 
mosphere is sustaining a beautiful sheet of fleecy 
clouds, which as they pass along, serve asa wel- 
come screen between us and a scorching summer 
sun. The earth washed clean by the recent rain 





around and beneath us, is a fine picture of rural 
beauty, for while the mountain’s side is rich in the 
loveliness of its emerald shield, dotted here and 
there with the tali stump of some old tree, whose 
sear and yellow leaves a long time ago may have 
fallen for the last time to the earth, leaving itself to 
stand only as the remains of another age, with the 
tall chesnuts hanging out their blossoms of pure 
white, give a variety to the woodland scenery ;— 
while the valley, beautifully sprinkled with groves, 
whose sires like those of their occupants, have pass- 
ed away, leaving to them the inheritance which 
they once so proudly claimed—are fringed with 
the meadow, ready for the scythe, or the grain 
field ripening for the sickle, or perhaps the corn 
field, dressed in the rich coloring of healthful veg- 
etation, waiting the influence of our golden summer 
sun to mature it toa golden harvest, witha multi- 


tude more of lesser but essential and smiling beau- | 


ties, which greet us not with the smile of decep- 
tion or the kiss of treachery, but with all the love- 
liness which our varied scenery can offer. 

Haying is just commencing, with a prospect of 


more than a middling crop—consequently the at- | 


tention of the farmer is naturally drawn to his 
meadows, anda fair opportunity offers for him to 
make such improvements in them as will make 
them beautiful and more productive. We say 
beautiful—why not? We are all of us admirers 
of beauty, and sometimes when it presents itself in 
worthless objects, very properly then may it be ad- 
mired when blended with utility and comfort ; and 
a meadow in order to be comfortable must be beau- 
tiful. According to our idea of this beauty and 
utility, a meadow should in the first place be made 
very smooth, as much soas a nine-pin alley or a 
parade ground—places which are seldom occupied 
except for a few hours’ amusement, or to perform 
the service of one or twodays ina year. But we 
are heedless about our meadows, which should oft- 


en meet the eye and chain it with their even sur- | 


face, so much so thata man even in these temper- 
ance days, can scarcely walk on them without 
stumbling—a pretty apology for drunkenness sure- 
ly, these rough meadows, and a pretty employment 
they furnish for the boy at the grindstone, besides 
due encouragement to the scythe-maker, for in the 
very first season of mowing, these little protuber- 
ances which are socommon on newly stocked lands, 
and which indicate the existence of an undesired 
bump on the head of the occupant, must all be 


is the stone on his* meadows, some of which may 
lie in heaps from which an occasional one may have 
rolled into the grass, just to inform the mower of 
his approach to a monument of folly, while others 
are scattered here and there as the harrow left 
them Jast year—the memorials of indolence or 
sheer carelessness, In either case their presence 
is attended with “vexation of spirit,” a “ dreadful 

sort of feeling,” which never ought to disturb the 
farmer’s bosom, because it makes him unhappy.— 
A very proper time for removing stones from mead- 
ows, when it has been neglected at a more proper 
one, is soon after the grass is taken off, and it may, 
be done on a lowery day in hay time with much 
more propriety and comfort than the said day could 
_be spent in fishing or in. many other employments. 
If not done then, attend to it as soon as haying is 
over, 

Another thing, (and in many meadows it is not 
a smal] one) to be attended to is the selection of 
the poor parts of the meadow, or those which are 
in the lowest state of exhaustion. ‘hese may be 
truly defined now, for harvest tells no untrue tales 
of the condition of the earth, and they should be 
_carefully marked out with stakes, (if they do not as 
in some cases, extend to the fence or hedge-row 
within it,) that they may meet with proper encour- 
| agement either in fall or spring, to do better next 
| and coming years, 
We have tried various ways to render these spots 

and blemishes more productive. One which we 
| have found very beneficial is, to collect what ma- 
|hure we can in summer, [we always clear our yard 
| in spring] and es soon as may be after the crop is 
| taken off, carry out and spread it, which we prefer 
| doing just before a rain, that it may benefit the 
earth instead of the atmosphere. We sometimes 
repeat the operation of yard-cleaning in November, 
|for it is a principle with us that manure is a capital 
which should be soon invested in order to make the 
greatest returns, and we had rather have it spread 
ny autumn than in spring by thirty per cent. We 
| do not, however, apply it often as a top dressing, 
| except on lands too moist to plough advantageous- 
ly, and we think that the sooner it is applied after 
, the crop is taken off the better, provided rain soon 
| follows, as it is then that the grass is making new 
| efforts to shoot forth—a process which has an ex- 
_hausting tendency, well worth obviating. For the 
| Same reason we think plaster may be sown on new- 
‘ly mown meadows with as much success as when 





shorn off, or a quantity of grass must be left in the | it is done at any season of the year. We think, 
valleys between these hills, in order to carry the | and we wish others would try it and see and think 
scythe above harm’s reach, which gives an ugly ap- for themselves, and if our thoughts are not right 
pearance to these Sampsons of the farmer’s winter | tel] us, that if the quantity of plaster usually sown 
prospects, after their locks are shorn. _ But there | on meadows inthe spring, was divided, and one- 
are other advantages attending laying down mead- | half sown in spring and the other soon after mow- 
ows smooth, besides in mowing. The earth being | ing, a greater benefit will be received than when 
finely pulverized by the process of making it of all sown at once. 
even surface, will produce more and longer than | Yours truly, 
when it has been subject to a haif-tilling system.) Mount Osceola, July 23, 1839. 
The grass will send abroad its roots more, and the — - 
rains, the sunshine and the atmosphere, will exert; A head properly constituted, can accommodate 
their influence betier in a well reduced soil, itself upon whatever pillow the vicissitudes of for- 
Another item which demands the farmer’s notice, | tune may place under it. 


W. B. 
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[For the New England Farmer. } 
FARMERS’ GARDENS. 

To most farmers the idea of a good garden i 
synonymous with something quite beyond their 
reach —perhaps we “ may as well out with it” and 
say, something quite beneath their notice. They 
“like to see them,” (though we have once heard a 
farmer or rather an apology for one, say he had 
rather see a hill of potatoes in a field than a gar- 
den of choice vegetables, fine fruits and gaudy 
flowers, which he had just been viewing: poor 
man—we pitied him ;) but then they require so much 
labor, such small work too, fit only for women and 
children; they have no time for it; and then after 
all, they do not seem to amount to much, -Such 
are the common remarks of farmers with regard to 
gardens, those emblems of the residence appointed 
to man in the state of his purity, and the types of 
what the productive parts of the earth may, proba- 
bly will be, when man retraces the path which his 
sinning parents took, when “with wandering steps 
and slow,” they took their last journey from the 
home which their Creator had fitted up for their 
perinanent enjoyment. But tothe remarks. They 
like to see them, and we have in many instances 
seen their approbation manifested by a rude tramp- 
ling upon and breaking down without leave or mer- 
cy, of many of the choicest products of a garden— 
plants which had required much labor in rearing 
and promised much pleasure inenjoyment. A hor- 
rid species of affection to be sure, but we had rath- 
er sometimes see this manifested in a small degree 
than to see an individual pass one of these beauti- 
ful repositories of nature and art, blended in sweet 
communion, with sheer indifference, for while man 
notices, even if his notice is marked by a shade of 
savage ferocity, there is hope that he may improve. 
But these remarks apply not to all. We allow 
there are many who do like to see them, and some 
who like to have them so near their dwellings as 
to see them at any time. “They. require so much 
labor.” Whatever renders life delightful, “all is 
the gift of industry.” We are fully aware that a 
garden in order to show well—(this world is made 
up of shows, many of them useless indeed)—and to 
produce well, requires much labor, and so does any 
other object worth possessing. All however, who 
know anything of the comfort and luxury that a 
garden can be made to produce, will join me in the 
assertion, that in all the divisions of the farmer’s 
labor, there is none which yields him a greater re- 
turn than this ; not in ourinland towns a return es- 
timated by dollars and cents it may be, but of sub- 
stantial comforts and healthful Juxuries, of objects 
to charm the eye and please the soul, as well as to 
satisfy the cravings of the mortal man. What no- 
ble achievements to be gained by one’s own labor! 

For man, proud, aspiring man, it may indeed be 
small business to labor ina garden, but it was not 
beneath his Maker to create one, and adorn it with 
all that was pleasant to the sight and good for 
food, nor is he now regardless of the smallest of 
all his works, however despicable they may appear 
in human eyes. 

That the labors of a garden do not amount to 
much, is a supposition worthy only of those who 
have never enjoyed its benefits. But why do we 
see the attention (small compared with what it 
should be) paid to gardens, which is done in most 
of our villages? Simply because the quantity of 
land appropriated to such family is necessarily 
small, and that they wish to make the most of it— 





or is it rather, the inhabitants of such places appre- 
ciate thg luxuries that a garden affords more fully 
than the farmer? Something of both may be the 
case, and if both oreither make it an object in 
town, it surely may be one in the country, at least 
| 80 far as is necessary for family consumption, and 
lif a want of time is an apology for the farmer, it 
surely might be with the merchant and mechanic, 
with their thousand customers at their heels. But 
the excuse is good no where. Every man has, or 
may have, if his time is properly apportioned, an 
ample supply for the garden, inasmuch as it is a 





change of time may be profitably thrown. The 
great difference is, that application to business is a 
part of the education of the mechanic or merchant, 
while too many farmers are brought up to indulge 
in many an idle half hour, which is often sadly 
spent in discussing the qualities of an enviable 
neighbor, or indulging ina favorite sport, which 
savors of cruelty. Solomon says, “there is 
a time for every purpose,” and we have no doubt 
but it extends to making and tending gardens, for 
we have the assurance that he spake of all plants 
from the humble hyssop to the cedar of Lebanon, 
also that he dug pools of water, and planted orch- 
ards and vineyards. 

We are established in the opinion, and our ex- 
perience fully confirms it, that a garden is abso- 
| lutely necessary to the completion of a farm estab- 
lishment, and that where good farming does actual- 
ly exist, many of the choice productions of the 
earth must be lost unless removed to the garden. 
‘Take for instance the strawberry. It is usually 
found in old worn out fields—very seldom in those 
highly cultivated. Is it economy for the farmer to 
let his meadoW or pasture depreciate in order to 
furnish him with fruit? Is it desirable that his 
family should be denied the healthful luxury it af- 
fords simply because it will not grow in his fields ? 
We think not. The garden is its appropriate place 
and there it should be cultivated. We have tried 
it, and we find that including the amount of labor 
of cultivating with gathering in the garden, the cost 
is less than that of gathering in the fields, while in 
-the former case we know where we are sure of a 
supply, and in the latter all is uncertainty, for on ar- 
riving at the field you may find that your neigh- 
bor’s boys, who have no time to spend in the gar- 
den, have preceded you and robbed you of your 
spoil, though they actually had no business to do so. 
Here then you are saved the vexation of a disap- 
pointment, which is calculated to give you no very 
kind feelings toward your surrounders, and the ex- 
citability which the sight of your trampled mead- 
ow or famished pasture is calculated to inspire. 

Strawberries which grow in gardens under the 
hand of culture, are larger and frequently of more 
delicious flavor than those grown in fields, and be- 
sides, the appearance of a strawberry bed is very 


repository into which all the odd ends and _ loose | 





| 











ow.—But our native fruits and plants should not 
usurp this peaceful, quiet domain. The produc- 
tions of other countries should be brought in to 
dispense their share of beauty to the beholder and 
comfort to the consumer. In short, the garden 
should be.a sort of cabinet, where the valuable and 
curious productions of al! climes should be arrang- 
ed in order, according to their rank and in classes 
according to their diversity: and ye should talk of 
them to your children when ye walk among them, 
when ye sit down and when ye rise up. Leta 
portion of the garden be appropriated to each of 
your sons and daughters ; this will excite in them 
a laudable ambition to excel in a good work—will 
furnish them an agreeable and healthful employ- 
ment—will encourage them to be useful in raising 
the richest fruits and choicest flowers, will encour- 
age a love of nature, and we verily believe at the 
same time, a hatred of vice; for vice appears to us 
an unnatural thing,—will kindle in their souls more 
ardent attachments to each other, will inspire a love 
of home, the place where the habits are to be form- 
ed and the principles are to be sown and take root 
and spring upward, which are to actnate them in 
after years, and then may be disseminated to all 
around them. Whenthe home whence they orig- 
inated may be far away, what kind associations 
will be awakened by the memory of their early 
days thus spent with their dearest and best friends ? 
When the eye grows dim, what a halo of light 
will reflect upon it, wl.en it looks beck to these 
early scenes of virtuous employment. 

Farmers, who of you will improve your premises 
and your families by improving your gardens ?— 
Some must begin, or by the mass it will never be 
completed. The world will never rise en masse 
for its own improvement. Whatever is done must 
be commenced by individual effort, and the exam- 
ple of individuals and their success will accomplish 
the object. But success does not always immedi- 
ately crown our efforts. Perseverance is its har- 
binger, and in no pursuit is perseverance more nec- 
essary than in the culture of the earth, particularly 
the garden. Be not discouraged then, if in your 
first humble essayings you meet with failures, but 
go cheerfully on and in due time you will reap the 
reward of all your labors, “if ye faint not.” 

Mt. Osceola, July 16, 1839. W. B. 





From the Geneva (N.Y.) Courier. 


Tue Crops.—The whole of the western farming 
districts is groaning with abundance. Every acre 
of land has been this season made to yield. Many 
farmers have sown grain in their orchards, yards, 
and many by-places, heretofore quite useless. Their 
efforts and industry, we are happy to say, wil] un- 
doubtedly be crowned with unparalleled success. 
We think the growing grain of all kinds is suffi- 
ciently advanced to be beyond the reach of the e- 


pleasant, laid out in beautiful rows and decorated | vil which have so often befallen crops in this sec- 
with its chaste white flowers, or its fragrant fruit | U0”. 


No serious complaints are heard about the 








giving a balmy softness to air around. The same | worm or fly. The berry of the wheat is filling 
remark applies to the raspberry and bramble. They | Well and rapidly, and the weather 70 favorable 
have no business in the corners of fence or along | as to preclude all fear of its rusting. We believe 
the walls and around old stumps, extracting from | Ve are safe in asserting that the crops of 1839 will 








the richest soils their fertility, and where the same vastly exceed in quantity and quality, those of any 


strawberries. They should be aliens in the farm- 
er’s fields and citizens at home in his garden, where 
they should * enjoy all the rights and immunities” 
that cultivation offers. Their presence will beau- 
tify the garden—their absence ornament the mead- 





| vexations attend their procurement as do that of year since the settlement of the country. 





The Journal of Commerce estimates from the 
richness of the wheat crops already gathered and 
the promising appearance of those yet to come in, 


that the value of the bread stuffs will be $10,000,000. 
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For the N, E, Farmer. 


THE EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 





of any peculiar text books offered them to prepare 
them for being tillers of the soil? Are the differ- 


In a late number of your paper, Mr Editor, we | ent branches of Natura] Philosophy, of Mechanics, 
alluded to the self education of farmers, as all im- | Political Economy, &c, &c., put into their hands 


portant to the improvement of our agriculture, and | 
to some of the means that present themselves for | 


this mode of self-culture. We alluded more par- 


ticularly to their professional education, and not to, 


their moral and intellectual development. ‘To this 
portion of our subject we shall presently come.— 
We conceive that this matter of self education, 
this combination of scientific knowledge and skilful 
practice, will be one of the great engines for the 
regeneration of our husbandry, and that it is the 
absence of it that has kept a discreet culture of the 
soil so Jong in the back ground. We moreover en- 
tertain the highest respect for all self-educated 
men, be their calling what it may. The builders 
of their own minds and fortunes, they give a char- 
acter and zest to any pursuit they may enter. Tied 
down by no dependence npon the favors of moneyed 
or literary institutions, or the munificence of indi- 
viduals, they are enabled to give free scope to any 
energy or originality of thought they may possess, 
and can model themselves to suit the circuimstan- 
ces of their situation. They are more nearly than 
any other class of men, creatures of nature, without 
the artificial deformities of human invention; and 
I know of no more ready and efficient method for 
improving any pursuit than the professional self- 
education of those engaged in it. Let them bury 
every prejudice that is not founded on long and 
well tried experience—let them avail themselves 
of instruction from every and any quarter, whether 
it be book or paper or the lips of those already 
versed in the pursuit—let them adapt such instruc- 
tion to their circumstances and expericnce—and 
there is nq reason why any profession, and more 
particularly agriculture, shou!d not meet with all 
the success and assume the highest rank it can pos- 
sibly be entitled to. 

But in urging upon our farmers the importance 
of more thoroughly educating themselves than they 
now do, for their peculiar calling, we would not 
forget that there is another vast power for improv- 
ing our husbandry, and that is by educating our 
farmers’ sons for their profession. And here again 
the agricultural interest meets with a most‘ unac- 
countable and unpardonable neglect at the hands 
of the public and of those most intimately concern- 
ed in its welfare. While institutions are endowed 
for the preparation of young men for almost every 
pursuit, while the countenance of government is 
lent to the support of almost every other branch of 
education, and while the munificence of private in- 
dividuals is directed (we fear sometimes with a fu- 
tile benevolence,) to the enlightening of heathen 
nations, thousands and tens of thousands of young 
men, with the simplest rudiments of an education, 
are daily in the midst of us entering upon a pro- 
fession in which are involved the principles of po- 
litical economy and the various branches of natu- 
ral science, and of which profession they know lit- 
tle more than some of the manual operations, Our 
farmers’ sons in a great majority of instances, have 
not even the advantage of the higher branches of 
education as taught in our principal schools, but 
must content themselves with the very elements of 
instruction, that they may not be disgraced by a 
barbarian ignorance. And when by some lucky 
accident they find themselves acquiring a higher 
degree of knowledge, is it with any reference to 





with reference to, and to train them for, being far- 
mers? Are their minds ever directed, in the les- 
sons they are continually receiving from friends 


and teachers, from the pulpit and the rostrum, to | 


the beauties and pleasures, the importance and 


dignity of agriculture? And, what is still more, | 


is instruction ever conveyed to them on the imme- 
diate divisions of husbandry, as conducted on broad 
and scientific principles, except such as they can 
gather from watching the systems and operations, 
perhaps crude and erroneous, of their fathers ? 

In these remarks we would not be understood as 
complaining of our universities or high schools, or 
our common schools, as misguided or futile in their 
efforts. Weare not of those who indulge in 
groundless murmurs at “ an aristocracy of learning,” 


(as it is cantingly termed,) or who would draw in- | 


vidious comparisons between practical common sense 
anda classical education. It would ill become a 
citizen of Massachusetts to complain that not e- 
nough is doing for the universal education of the 
people, or that itis not being done in the most ef- 
fectual manner. Our complaint is, that amid the 
many educational improvements of the day in our 
country, so little, I may say that nothing is dune to 
prepare so large a body of our youth, professional- 
ly, for the culture of the soil. Itis the absence of 
this early education for farmers that has given birth 
to the idea that is so prevalent, that agriculture is 
merely the turning up of the sod and the fatting of 
cattle. Our farmers themselves have too often 
considered it so, and the community, judging by 
those engaged in it, have naturally drawn the same 
conclusion. And hence the distaste that a large 
number of our young men manifest for the pursuit. 
Their minds as well as their bodies must be active, 
and they are naturally disinclined to bury them- 
selves in a calling, dependent, as they have been 
taught to believe, upon muscular exertion alone for 
success. 

There are then several reasons of great force in 
our own mind, why agriculture should be made a 
matter of early education. And first, the auccess- 
ful culture of the soil, it will not be denied, draws 
as largely upon the energies of the mind as the 
body, and that, besides being dependent upon their 
development, it is equally s0 upon many branches 
of science and art, which to be thoroughly attain- 
ed, must be early commenced and'long continued. 
The great principles of animal and vegetable phys- 
iology may be obtained by long and close observa- 
tion, and after a man has battled with his ignorance 
and inexperience for a life-time perhaps, he may 
have acquired a tolerably correct idea of their op- 
erations; while a knowledge of the Jaws which 
govern these great subjects, acquired in youth, 
would probably have obviated his errors and have 
proved a touchstone by which to test his experi- 
ments. Such is but an instance of that sort of 
knowledge, the acquisition of which we consider 


necessary in youth, in order that it may be most ef. | 
fectually applied in after life to the labors of the 


husbandman. The fundamental principles of nat- 
ural science and the arts must form the ground- 
work of the first operations of the young farmer, 
who would be completely successful, and if he is 
wanting in these, he begins life groping in the 
dark, unaided by beacon light or guide. He is 





the pursuit they are tofollow? Do we ever hear like the mechanic with tools and materials, without 


knowing the peculiar, technical principles of the 
object he is to construct. We can only say, we 
|pity such a man, and trust that his good fortune 
| will supply the deficiencies of his professional ac- 
quirements. But our limits warn us to close, and 
we reserve, with your permission, Mr Editor, our 


\ remaining remarks for another paper. 


Greenfield, July 15, 1839. m. ¥. 





| 
| Silk Growing is destined to be no small business 


‘in Hampshire county. We took occasion with a 
| friend last week to visit three or four of the most 
| intelligent and active men in the neighboring towns 
|engaged in the mulberry and silk business. In 


| Williamsburg, deacon Bodman is growing some 
‘twenty or thirty thousand trees of the different 
| kinds, Multicaulis, Canton and Alpine. Some of 
them promise well, and already he has engaged 
the crop of Canton trees now growing upon one- 
| fifth of an acre, to be delivered this fall, at $1000. 
His cocoonery is an old, but spacious building, 
well ventilated, and he has fed and is feeding about 
seventy thousand worms. Dr Bardwell, of Whate- 
|ly, has a plantation of some ten or fifteen thousand 
| trees, of the three varieties, all of which look equal- 
ily well; and throw off about the same amount of fo- 
|liage. He is not feeding extensively yet, but some 
|specimens of raw silk, reeled upon a simple, but 
neat machine of his own construction, can hardly 
be surpassed in beauty. 

Mr Timothy Smith, of Ambherst, is going into 
the business on a large scite. His plantations of 
about 50,000 Canton trees, (for he cultivates no 
other,) are both Juxuriant and beautiful. His co- 
coohery isa very neat affair, the worms having just 
finished winding, and anotlier crop are about hatch- 
ing out. His method of winding the cocoons is 
both neat and beautiful. Small bunches of straw 
are placed between the boards, upon which the 
worms feed, and the top and bottom spread out so 
asto resemble an hour glass. Sixty cocoons are 
sometimes found in one bunch of straw, the floss 
is easily saved, and the place seems just the sort 
of refuge desired by the worms. His reel for 
winding is simple, and the raw silk just wound by 
| his worthy spouse, would make an honest Chinese 
blash, at its superior lustre and beauty. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose those engaged 
in the business in this county, intend to confine 
their operations to growing trees. Every practical 
farmer who has tried the experimeni, is satisfied 
that it can be made one of the most lucrative bran- 
ches of farming. At least, those now growing 
trees have so decided. We are not yet satisfied 
that large corporations can conduct the business 
profitably, but we have most perfect demonstration 
that as a part of the operations of the agriculturist, 
nothing wiil yield a more certain equivalent. But 
raising silk is yet a limited business, because the 
trees are too expensive to use for such purposes. 
Hence we repeat what we have often before said, 
that the trees must be multiplied immensely before 
the silk business will go ahead.—.Northampton Cour. 








Extirpation of Garlich—Thomas E. Bond, in 
the American Farmer, says he has wholly destroy- 
ed the wild onion, in fields which have been over- 
‘run with it, by first cultivating them in corn, and 
after the corn was gathered, ploughing the field 
again, and leaving it expesed the succeeding v'inter 
in the state the plough had left it. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
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lit receives from the sun. Soils that are black or 
| white receive the least benefit from heat ; the black | failed; is it possible that this failure is a safety 


| vigorous sprouts. Mulberry seed has universally 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN AGRI-| mould, while it acquires heat with great rapidity, | veil to screen the seller ? 


CULTURE, 
And in the Sciences most intimately connected with | 
its advancement. 


} 


giving it off still more freely ; and the white soils, 
owing their color principally to clay that retains 
moisture very strongly, scarcely feel its influence, 


Extract of a letter from Georgia, of July 16; 


| «Our mulberry trees, such as are spared by the 


Canpace. (Brassica oleracea.) This well known | the heat being carried off in evaporating the water. | anexampled drought, are now growing finely ; 
plant is extensively cultivated in most gardens for |! he experiments of Rumford and Leslie show, that | some will be from 5 to 10 feet high. While rid- 


culinary purposes ; and in some places is grown | 
largely in the field for fecding to animals. ‘ihe 
cabbage formed a prominent article in the plan of | 
Cobbett, by which one-fourth acre of land was to | 
support a cow the year round. In climates that 
are suitable, the plant cailed the tree cabbage will | 
furnish a great amount of food, and is profitably | 
cultivated for animals. The common cabbage re- | 
quires a rich soil, and will thrive the best in loam. 
It should be planted from four to six feet apart, 
according to the kind; some varieties being much 


larger than others, Cabbages should be planted | 


as early as the ground can be fitted for their re- 
ception, and those designed for summer use, 
should be started in hot beds, where this conve- | 
nience is at hand. In the preservation of cabba- 
ges for use in winter, they are generally put in 
cellars, but they are very apt to mould and rot ; | 
and if the temperature is not very low, the heads | 
will crack open, and the new shoots put forth be- 
fore the season for transplanting arrives, thus de- 
stroying the head. Burying in the ground where 
the earth is dry, the covering of earth comparative- 
ly slight, is probably one of the best methods of 
preserving them fresh and in good order. The 
cabbage wil] bear a considerable degree of cold 
without injury, if situated so that the frost is taken 
out gradually by the earth, Large quantities are 
annually made into sour krout, an article which 
forms an important part of all ship stores destined 
for long voyages, and to the use of which, much 
of the exemption of sailors from their terrible dis- 
ease the scurvy, is now to be attributed. There 
are many varieties of this plant; but the general 
properties are the same. 

Catcium. This is the name of a metal discov- 
ered by Sir H. Davy, and constitutes the basis of 
lime. It is of a silver color, burns with great 
brilliance when brought in contact with atmos- 
pheric air, and absorbs oxygen so rapidly, that it 
quickly assumes the form of lime. The term cal- 
careous as applied to earths containing lime, is de- 
rived from this word; and in the form of carbonate 
of lime, or common limestone, there is perhaps no 
substance more universally diffused, or which acts 
a more important part in the economy of vegeta- 
tion.: 

Caxoric, This is the name given to that agent 
which produces heat and combustion, and exercises 
a great influence on the principal phenomena of 
nature. It is imponderable, and appears to exist 
in two states—/ree, or uncombined, and latent, or 
combined. Perhaps there is nothing that has a 
more decided influence in nature than caloric. Un- 
der God, it seems to be the supporter of all vege- 








table and animal life ; and it appears certain that | 
a state of absolute cold would be a state of abso- | 
lute death. The opinions of learned men at the 
present time seem tending to the belief, that calo- 
ric, electricity, galvanism, magnetism and light, are 
effects of one and the same agent, depending for | 


a vessel covered with lampblack radiated heat at 
the rate of 100°, while one made of bright tin plate 
gave out only 12°. Soils in which mould or black 
earth is properly combined with silex and alumine, 
will retain heat the longest, as the black gives it 
out to the others instead of radiating it into space. 
A melon laid on a bed of powdered charcoal wil] 
ripen, when one on common earth will remain green 
and immature. 

Catves. The young of the cow—bos of Lin. 
The value of the future ox or cow is greatly de- 
pending on the treatment the calf receives; and 
hence much attention has been paid to the rearing 
of the young animal, in districts where the breed- 
ing ef cattle forms an important object to the far- 
mer. Where circumstances will permit, allowing 
the calf to run with the cow and draw his food di- 
rectly from her, is probably the best method, since 
it is that of nature ; but as the milk for dairy pur- 
poses is valuable, breeders have substituted many 
modes of feeding the calf, in which milk is partly 
dispensed with, some other nutritive substance 
taking its place. Asa general rule, the calf should 
be allowed to suck the cow till the milk is good. 
Some allow them to suck a week or fortnight, ac- 
cording to their strength ; but we have found that 
where calves were to be taken off, the earlier it 
was done the better for both cow and calf it was, 
both making less ado at the separation. Accord- 
ing to Marshall, a celebrated English breeder, the 
best method after the calf is taken from the cow is 
this: “new milk inthe pail afew meals; next, 
new milk and skim milk mixed, a few meals more ; 
then skim milk alone, or porridge made of milk, 
water, oatmeal, and sometimes oi! cake, till cheese 
making commences; after which, whey porridge, 
or sweet whey in the field.” When fed from the 
pail, calves require about two gallons daily; but 
care must be taken not to give it them too cold, as 
it will cause the calfto purge. When this is the 
case, one or two spwonfuls of rennet in the milk 
willbe a good remedy. Great regularity should be 
used in feeding calves; and they should always 
have sweet grass or good clover hay to nibble up- 
on in the intervals of feeding with milk. Calves 
should always be housed in the wmter, have good 
hay, water and occasionally salt. They are easily 
taught to eat carrots or turnips, and we never knew 
a lot of calves that had each a good ‘nnbbin’ of 
corn daily from the hand of the master, and plenty 
of good hay, that did not go through the first win- 
ter well. 

(To be continued.) 


Extract of a letter from Ohio, dated July 9.— 
“There is a general failure of mulberry cuttings 
in this region. We have all been humbugged into 


By another letter from Vermont, the same story 


the different appearances and effects on its accu-/ about the failure of cuttings is told, with the opin- 
mulation, rest or motion. On agriculture this a-| ion that in our climate the only way to ensure suc- 
gent acts with great effect, since the soil is cold or | cess, is to lay down the root and stalk ; for where 
hot according as it retains or parts with the caloric ' this has been done, there is an abundant return of 


ing out yesterday T passed a garden where I saw a 
mulberry of this year’s growth, and which I judged 
to be from 10 to 11 feet in height. Respecting 
| the price of trees, | cannot exactly say what they 
| will be worth ; however, I should think 50 cents 
|might be a fair price. One house is offering trees 
of northern growth at 10 cents per foot. S is 
‘laying down his trees with all despatch, in hopes 
of making up for the great loss and failure of cut- 
tings. ‘The large leaf Canton flourishes wonder- 
fully ; the leaf is large and thick set upon the stalk. 
Out of 26,000 cuttings only 814 have survived ; 
and it is understood that some who have suffered 
yet more severely, have ploughed up their land 
and planted it with corn; but I hope that our few 
cuttings saved, and what may be increased by lay- 
ers, will, after all, make somewhat of an imposing 
yield.”—.Northampton Courier. 





‘The Philadelphia Ledger says—“T'he Wash- 
ington City Silk Company planted about 200,000 
buds and roots upon about 12 acres of land, adii- 
rably suited to the growth of Morus Multicaulis, 
about the 25th of March; they have now about 
60,000 trees growing— 140,000 having failed ; they 
selected the best buds for the planting, and have 
had much better success than any other planter in 
this vicinity, who depended upon one bud cuttings. 
A near neighbor of ours planted 20,000 buds raised 
by himself and planted by his own hands during 
every favorable season in April, and"he cannot 
count more than 200 of then growing; from what 
I have seen and heard, the number of trees grow- 
|ing in this district this season, will be equal to 
about one-tenth of the number next year. I sup- 
pose 1,000,000 of worms are now feeding in these 
‘ten miles square.’ ” 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Curing Hams.—I beg leave to present to the 
public my manner of preserving hams. I turn my 
barrel over a pan or kettle in which I burn hard 
wood for seven or eight days ; keeping a little wa- 
ter on the head of the barrel, to prevent it from 
drying. Ithen pack two hundred weight of ham 
in my barrel and prepare a pickle, by putting six 
gallons of water in a boiler with twelve pounds of 
salt, twelve ounces of saltpetre, and two quarts of 
molasses. ThisI stir sufficiently to dissolve the 
salt, &c., and let it boil and skim it. Ithen let it 
cool and pour it on my ham, and in one week I 
‘have smoked ham, very tender, of an excellent fla- 
| vor and well smoked. When the weather becomes 
warm, there will be a scum rise on the pickle. By 


| keeping my ham under pickle, it will keep the 





ithe plan of cutting the trees into single buds ; the ‘year round. 
‘consequence is, not more than one-fifth of them | 
| have vegetated.” _ 


It is better to have a good white oak barrel than 
jany other. ‘Try it, and if you ever had meat smok- 
|ed earlier after killing, and more palatable, please 
inform the public through the columns of your pa- 
per. Yours, &c. 
H. FOWLER. 
Hanover, Mich., March 7, 1839 
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CHANGE OF FOOD. 


| together, not only contribute to the health and thrift 


— 


the most handsome wheat we ever saw, which pur- 


There seems to be a natural disposition in man, | of the animals depastured upon it, but that the ported to be the Whitington ; in consequence of 
in the brute, and in the vegetable, to a change or | product was greater, considerably, and exceeded | which, and of its being represented to be a spring 
alteration of food, alike conducive to the gratifica- | that of the best old pasture grounds. Froin these | wheat, we sowed one bushel early in April. But 


tion of the appetite and the promotion of health. 
This propensity in man is apparent to all, ‘! hat 


a change is conducive to health, is evidenced by | 


the fact, that persons long confined to the same di- 
et are much more liable to disease than those who 
indulge in a variety. This is seen in long voyages 
and in the army, where men subsist daily upon 
the same rations. If there is any exception to the 
rule, it is where the food is of the simplest kind, as 
the brose of the Scotch, the potatoes of the [rish, 
or the rice of the people of the tropics. 

The general principle being admitted, or that 
evena change is not prejudicial to health, how im- 


portant :s it to our comfort, and economical in re- | 


gard to expense, to multiply around us the fruits, 
vegetables, &c., which are the subjects of garden 
and field culture, and to select for this purpose the 
best varieties; and these are undergoing constant 
increase and improvement by means of culture and 
fecundation, Every season brings to our notice 
new species and new varieties, particularly in gar- 
den productions, favorable alike to health and to 
innocent gratification. The tomato and the rhu- 
barb, both of recent introduction to our gardens, 
are of this character. 

“ By means of new varieties,” says Bishop, “ the 
produce of our gardens and fields are not only in- 
creased ina ten fold degree, but the quality of the 
produce is increased in a still greater proportion, 
and the difference between varieties that have 
sprung from the same species, fit them for different 
purposes, different soi!s, situations and climates.— 
Thus in edible plants and fruits, we are supplied 
with an agreeable change throughout the year, 
from a difference in varieties that have sprung 
from the same species. Nothing is more vbvious, 
npon compar.ng original species with their varie- 
ties produced by culture, than that we, by means 
of the latter, enjoy a vegetable food far preferable 
to that of our forefathers; and as it is probably be- 
yond the power of man, of cultivation, or of time, 
to determine the degree of excellence attainable by 
varieties over the species whence they have sprung, 
and as that degree is unknown, we are justified in 
regarding it as progressive, and to consider the 
production of a good variety as the sign or harbin- 
ger of a better.’ 

The disposition of animals to change their food, 


” 


| facts Sinclair and others argue, that we ought, in 
| stocking down our grounds, to avail ourselves of 
|all the grasses that we can procure, and that our 
soil will nourish. Groom observes, that out of 
more than 200 grasses suitable to England, only 
one genus, the rye grass, lias as yet received gen- 
eral culture ; and that of 60 species of clover, on- 
ly three or four have received attention. The pre- 
sumption is, that many indigenous grasses which 
| have hitherto escaped the notice of our farmers, 
| would be improved by culture to as great an ex- 
tent as the wild carrot, parsnip, cabbage, potato, 
apple, plum, peach, &c, 

That the vegetable is improved by a change of 
food, is not only evidenced by the natural law of 
| Boeneten, witnessed in forests and in cultivated 
' grounds, but by the improvement which takes place 
| from achange of seed, It has become a wel! es- 
'tablished principle, that a change of seeds from one 
soil and from one district to another, is highly ad- 
vantageous. We have had this particularly veri- 
fied in the potato, where foreign seed, of like varie- 
ty and size as that raised on our farm, produced in 
the same field one-third the largest crop. Grow- 
ing from the same seed, without change, seems to 
be a sort of vegetable breeding in-and-in. ‘The 
progeny seems to deteriorate in both cases, and ul- 
timately to become worthless. Upon these princi- 
ples we should not only recommend an alternation 
| of crops, but a frequent change of seed, to ensure a 
| healthy vegetable constitution and vigorous growth. 
—Albany Cultivator. 











From the Cultivator. 


WHITINGTON NEW WHITE WHEAT. 

Albany, July 13th, 1839. 
Mr J. Buet—Dear Sir—In the month of March 
last, I received from my brother, Geo. C. Thorburn, 
|two bushels Whitington New White Spring Wheat. 
| From the high recommendation the wheat received 
at the Liverpool Agricultural Society of England, 
| and its fine appearance, (a large white plump grain) 
|I was induced to recommend it to onr farmers, and 
| would not sell over two to four quarts to any one 
| person, (except in a few instances) in order to give 
'this wheat a wide circulation through our country. 
|I have reason to fear it is a winter wheat. From 





is evidenced by their habits and their disposition the circulars sent from England with the wheat, I 
to pluck a variety of herbage, and to select that sold it in good faithasa spring grain; I never 
which is new to them. That a change is condu-| gave it any other recommendation than its appear- 
cive, and indeed indispensable to health, has been ance, and the testimony of the grain in England. 
proved by repeated experiments. Dogs and other [p the April or May number of the Cultivator, you 
animals, who have been confined to one kind of made an extract of the qualities of the wheat from 
food, although of a kind naturally suited to their! an English work, and from your notice of it, I re- 
wants, have sickened and died. Sinclair cites a | ceived orders from all parts of our country for a 
case of the effects of two adjoining pastures—one | few quarts of the wheat. No one regrets the dis- 
containing only white clover, anda patch of or-| appointment more than myself, and I here disclaim 
chard grass—and the other stocked with five or | any intention of practising a deception on the pub- 
six kinds of grass, and among them the orchard Jic, and am willing to render every satisfaction in 
grass. In the first, the sheep resorted fora change, my power. Respectfully yours, &c. 

to the orchard grass, which they ate to the stump, W. THORBURN. 
culms and all; and some time after this was ex- 





hausted, many of the sheep became affected with 
the red water, and some of them died. In the ad- 
joining pasture, in which there were six or eight 
species of grass, the sheep were wholly exempt 
from disease. But Sinclair demonstrated by accu- 
rate experiment, that a multiplicity of grasses sown 


BY THE CONDUCTOR, 


In the December number of the London Farmer's 
Magazine, we saw advertised “The Whitington 
New White Wheat, for winter or spring sowing, 
which obtained a medal at the Liverpool Agricul- 








tural Meeting in 1836.” We received a sample of 





it evidently is a winter grain; as only an occasion- 
| al plant shows an indication of producing seed at 
‘this time, July 15. We are satisfied that the 
| Messrs Thorburns, as well as ourselves, have been 
|imposed upon by the foreign advertisements and 
| circolar which accompanied the wheat from Lon- 
(don. We purpose to mow ours, in the hope of get- 
ting a crop from it in 1840. 





[Remarks.—We had two bushels of the “ Whit- 
ington New White Spring Wheat,” and sold it to 
our customers for spring wheat, as the circular 
from England which we published inthe N. E. 
Farmer described it to be: we received it from 
Geo. C. Thorburn, of New York. It was the finest 
sample of wheat we had ever seen; and thinking 
it very desirable to have it distributed as much as 
possible, declined selling over a pint to one person, 
except in a few instances, 

We regret that we have been deceived in its 
character, and are willing tomake all necessary 
satisfaction to those who have been disappointed im 
i.—The idea of mowing it, as suggested by Mr 
Buel, is a good one, as it may thus be made to 
produce a crop next season. 

JOSEPH BRECK & Co.,] 


Free Martixs.—When a cow has twin calves, 
one a bull calf and the other to appearance a heifer 
calf, the last is called a free martin, It is a singu- 
lar law of nature, and apparently limited to cattle, 
that twin animals so produced, are unfit for the 
propagation of their species. ‘The free martin is 
to appearance a cow, exhibits at times sexual in- 
clinations, and some have been known to receive 
the male, but always without effect. These singu- 
lar facts led Dr Hunter to a physiological examina- 
tion of their structure ; and recently, Dr Allnatt, of 
London, has examined several with the same ob- 
ject. The cause of this singular animal phenom2- 
na is found to result from a peculiar vaginal anc! 
uterine organization, which effectually preven s 
conception.. The expulsion of the urine was, in 
the animal examined by Dr A., propelled in jets 
rather thana continued stream, and a singular 
mal-conformation of the parts, on examination after 
death, satisfactorily explained the cause. Free 
martins work well in the yoke, are strong and kind 
workers together, or with another ox. When al- 
lowed to run with the cows, the free martin, unlike 
the spayed heifer, is particularly on the alert when 
the cows are in a condition to receive the male.— 
Why the female of the ox family, when produced 
as a twin, should alone of all other animals be in- 
capable of reproduction, is one of those physiolog- 
ical anomalies left for future observers to explain. 
—Genesee Farmer. 





Short Horned Cattie.—Never think of buying 
short horned or Durham cattle, until you are pre- 
pared to keep them well. They need an abun- 
dance of fresh pasture, and therefore to be frequent- 
ly changed from one pasture to another, in succes- 
sion, and plenty of food and good shelters in the 
winter. Thus provided for, they are valuable stock. 
But neglected in these respects, they are little 
better than native cattle.—Franklin Farmer. 
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session ofthe results. Wehave not been so fortunate. 
Shutzenbach’s method, as we have been informed by 
persons who were not proprictors in the concern, has 
been tried at Northampton with success. We have seen 
a sample of the sugar made there, which promises well ; 
batcan give no particulars. More than a yearsince we 
mentioned the discovery of a method of extracting and 
manufacturing the sugar by a gentleman at Stoneham, 
in the vicinity of Bosten, which promised the advanta- 
ges of general practicableness, small expense, and a 
large per centage of sugar from the amount of product. 
We saw the sliced and dried beets; the mode of obtain- 
ing the syrup; the crystallization of the syrup, and the 
sugar perfected, but not refined—certainly a beautiful 
article. For the amount which could be obtained from 
the beet by this process, and which was represented to 
be from eight to ten per cent., and for the expense re- 
quired in the extraction and manufacture, we relied up- 
on the testimony of the operator, whose integrity is be- 
yond a question. We deemed it a most important dis- 
covery, and after a patent for the manufacture had been 
obtained, we had great pleasure in announcing it. We 
thought the vessel had not only entered the harbor but 
ectually reached the wharf; and were quite disposed to 
throw up our hat with the farmers and give three cheers. 
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nae 

To our Sunscripers.—We gave notice in the clos- 
ing number of the last volume of the N. E. Farmer, that | 
we should issue the paper once a month or oftener, in 
an enlarged form. We engaged our paper, but found 
that it could not be printed so as to fold in any regular 
order; we were obliged therefore to send it out ina 
most awkward shape. As we are disappointed in this 
arrangement, we have concluded that it would, perhaps, 
be as well to publish occasionally an extra, particularly 
at the time of the cattle shows, and at the season of the 
year when advertisements press upon us, &c., which 
we trust will give equal satisfaction. J.B 


BEET SUGAR. 

We perceive by a recent number, that our neighbor 
the publisher ofthe Yankee Farmer, proposes forming 
an association for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability and advantages, if any, of the manufac- 
pare of ugar from beets in this pret by the ‘ satent | But it seems to have been a phantom ship or a sort of 
and — improved methods. Especially he is de- | ;, flying Dutchman,” for we have not been able to ob- 
sirous of determining whether it can beso managed, te a idl farther on the subject. 
as has been ropresented, that every farmer's family in The matter deserves all the attention which any a- 
the country may, by a simple household practice, mong us seem disposed to give to it; and we wish our 
supply — ae eee. Wome creer wes “ay neighbor all the beet sugar he can need in his tea and 
all possible success. How far the calculations which he Ros 
fide sled to the nulla tes sdlatibd etic eeuer. ont'te coffee the rest of his life, sweet creature as he must be- 

g public t matter, are t oes ‘ 
be relied on, we are not able to say. But the funds ask- come, if his useful project should prove successful. 
ed for are a small affair compared with the importance sone ae 
of the object in view ; and, divided as they will be, can- 
not fall heavily, even if the project should fail. But 
success is highly probable. 








BUTTER. 

There is no article in our market or on our farms, in 
respect to which there is more just ground of complaint 

The sugar beet is beginning to be much cultivated in | than butter. In few cases is it found fresh and sweet. 
various parts of the State. We have seen considerable | In most cases, we speak particularly of public houses, 
fields of it in many places ; and trials of it as feed for | itis absolutely detestable ; and often comes upon the 
cattle and swine, have served to bring it into favor. A | table “ daubed over” in a manner thoroughly disgust- 
* company is prosecuting the cultivation of it, as we have |ing. How we are to find a remedy for this evil it is 
been informed, toa large extent in Michigun, with a | not easy tosee. It is difficalt to induce a patient to 
view to the manufacture of sugar. One spirited indi- | take medicine, who has not the slightest consciousness 
vidual has informed us that he has one hundred acres | of ill health, or to submit to an amputation when they 
in that State devoted to sugar beet. The present year have never felt any pain in the limb ; or to speak more 
therefore, will probably decide what can be done. plainly, to induce those persons to wash their faces who 

There are facts in regard toit now existing in France, | never look in a glass, or who perhaps in the course of 
which we find it difficult to reconcile to statements | their lives never yet saw the true color of their skin. 
which are constantly made in respect to the manufac- | We are determined, however, as often as convenient, 
ture in that country. ‘The first is, why if the cultiva- | to throw in our mite, and protest against the manner in 
tion and manufacture are as profitable in that country | which this article. which is almost a first necessary of 
as is represented, they require so heavy a duty upon life, is made, kept, and served up- 
colonial sugar in order to protect the manufacture me We might have good butter if we would; but with 
beet sugar. The second is why, ifthe new methods | our usual modes of management, it is not surprising 
recently discovered are successful, and by them the su- | that things are as they are. The milk is not always 
gar can be produced at a low rate, they are not at once | drawn clean ; and impurities find their way into the 
adopted, and the government protection rendered un- | pail which no strainer will take out. The pans into 
necessary. An intelligent gentleman, sent out by the | which the milk is poured are not always thoroughly 
Northampton Beet Sugar Company, for the express cleansed and scalded, and dried before using. The 
purpose of obtaining all necessary information in rela- | dairy room is oftentimes ill-placed and badly ventilat- 
tion to the matter, informed us that Shutzenbach’s meth- | ed; and frequently made a general receptacle for brok. 
od upon trial in France was not approved. Fleischman “en meats and dirty dishes, and the nameless and mis- 
in his interesting report to Congress on this subject, cellaneous fragments of the table. ‘Then too, the cream 
states the discovery of a method of extracting the sugar | is kepttov long before churning; the butter is imper- 
from the beet, by which a considerably laryer amount | fectly worked ; the article is oversalted ; and put to be 
of sugar was obtained than by Shutzenbach’s method, kept in a place where there is little or no difficulty in 


at a less expense, and in a way which would place the | jts soon passing into a state of rancidness. 
manufacture within the reach of every farmer's family 





The farmers have no excuse whatever to offer for 
in the country. [tis now full time that we should have | poor butter. They might have good butter always.— 
received the result of experiments made by this method. There is encouragement enough given in our markets. 
Probably they have been made and uthers are in pos- The butter of some farmers who send weekly to Bos- 








ton, commands always thirtyseven and a half cents per 
pound ; andif they could send a thousand pounds a 
week they would find a ready market for the whoie of 
it. ‘The butter sent in for exhibition and premium brings 
usually from thirtythree to fifty cents per pound. One 
farmer within our knowledge, has for years received 
fortyfive cents per pound for his butter through the 
whole winter season. Can farmers ask any better pri- 
ees than these ? and why should any farmer consent to 
be outdone by his neighbor, if he has the spirit of a 
man? Perhaps however, this matter belongs more just- 
ly to the “ appropriate sphere’ of women. We shall 
say nothing uncivil to them most certainly ; but we hope 
at least they will hear what we have gaid to their hus- 
bands. 

We occasionally hear housekeepers remark that they 
buy a cheap butter, because it “ will answer well enough 
for cooking.”” We always mark these people; and de- 
sire to keep clear of their cookery. Nothing should an- 
swer for cooking which is not entirely sweet and whole- 
some ; and rancid butter is poison, let it be disguised as 
it may be. Poor butterin the market ought never to 
find a sale ; and in spite ofall the noisy discussion now 
ringing in the public ear about sumptuary laws, we do 
maintain, without compromise or abatement, that the 
use of spoiled butter for food, ought to be made an in- 
dictable offence. H.C. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Aug. 3d, 1839. 


By John Towne, Esq. ; some fine’pot plants : among 
them we noticed Fucheir tenella, Bonvardia triphylla, 
Erica cinerea, do. multiflora (?), do. verticillata, Menzi- 
esia cerulea, and Erythana cristagalla. 

Madam Eustis, of Roxbury, presented some fine spe- 
cimnens of Carnations; some three or four of the flowers 
were equal if not superior to any exhibited at our rooms 
the present season. 

From the grounds of Thomas Lee, Esq., of Brookline ; 
fine specimens of Roses and other choice flowers. 

We welcome the scholars of Stephen M. Weld, Esq., 
of Jamaica Plain, Roxbury,to onr rooms. Their Bou- 
quet was such an one as we should expect from the 
youthful lovers of Flora and her handmaids. 

Dahlias, by Col. M. P. Wilder, of Dorchester, viz. ; 
Birmingham Victor, Striata formosissima, Zeno, Miss 
A. A. Broadwood, Squibb’s Prima Donna, and Sul- 
phurea elegans. 

From Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, of Brighton ; Madonna, 
Weller’s Mary, Napoleon, Royal William, Smith’s fine 
purple, and Duke of Wellington. 

Striata formosissima, in the collection of Mr Wilder, 
was greatly admired. We 'were much pleased with 
Madonna, in the stand of Mr Warren. . 

Native Plants, by Ezra Weston, jr., Esq., and Franci 
Parker; Clethra Alba, Asclepias verticillata, Sabbatia 
chloroides, Gerardia flava, Polyala sanguinea, Lysima- 
chia ciliata, Euphorbia maculata, Cephalanthus occiden- 
talis, Orchis fimbriata, Solidago lanceolata, Datura 
stramonicum, Mentha Borealis, Eriophorum angustifo- 
liam,Cuscuta Americana, Spirea tomentosa, Spirea alba, 
CEnothera Pumila, Eupertorium purpureum, Lobelia 

allida, Hedyrasum paniculatum? Mimulus ringens, 
Grunt tenuifolia. 

By G. Gilbert, Esq.; Sabbatia chloroides, Coreopsis 
rosea, Stachy’s hyssopifolia, Polygala rubeila, (2x h. the 
radical flowers,) Gnaphalium margaritaceum, Crotalaria 
sagittalis, Asclepiastuberosa ; all from Plymouth, Mass. 

y Wm. Oakes; Sabbatia chlorvides, do. flowers 
white ; Stachy’s hyssopifolia, Polygala rubella, Ascle- 
pias tuberosa, Drosera tenuifolia, Trecntdion alopecu- 
roides, Coreopsis rosea—all from Plymouth, Mass. 

Bouquets from Messrs ery Hovey & Co., R. 
Howe, Jno. Hovey, and Sam’! Walker, of Roxbury. 


For the Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


Vegetables exhibited Saturday, August 3: 
By Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton ; fine specimens 
of ‘Tommece and early shelled Beans. 
For the Committee, 
AARON D. WILLIAMS. 
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NOTICE. 
Our sbscribers in Hartford, Conn., and vicinity, will please 
observe that we have appointed Dr EF. W. BULL, Agent for 
the N. E. Farmer. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
August 7. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monspay, August 5, 1829. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer . 


At Market, 150 Beef Cattle, 100 Stores, 35 Cows and | 
Calves, 1825 Sheep, and 150 Swine. 
Prices.— Beef Cattle —In consequence of the limited | 
number at market higher prices were obtained and we 
advance our quotations. First quality, $8 50 a $8 62. | 
Second quality, $7 75 a $8 25. Third quality, $7 00a, 
$7 50. | 
Stores.—A very few sales only, probably owing to | 
the absence of purchasers. 
Cows and Calves.—A large proportion at market were | 
from Canada and of an ordinary quality. We notice | 
sales at $25, $33, $38, $45 and $55. 
Sheep.—Sales quick and at higher prices. Lots $2 00, | 
$2 25, $2 50 and $2 75. Wethers $3 00, $3 50 and | 
3 75. 





| 
A lot 


Swine —Dull and prices still on the decline. 


of small pigs, prime quality, were sold for 7c. At retail of 


from 7 to 10. . 


- 











THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Ran 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending August 4. 





| GA-M. | 13, M. | 7,P.M. | Wied. 





Avaust, 1889. 


Monday, 29] 71 | 90 76 S. E. 
Tuesday, 30} 66 92 | 83 | Ss. 

Wednesday, 31] 67 82 74 S. E. 
Thursday, 1 66 78 68 N. W. 
Friday, 2 58 76 66 | S. E. 
Saturday, 3] 60 80 | 70 W. 

Sunday, 4] 64. | 78 es | S. W. 














B.New York Urate and Poudrette Company. 
Not incorporated but carried on by individual enterprise. 


The manures are not divided among the Stockholders, as 
are those belonging to another establishment, but sold, to ap- 
plicants, for cash on delivery. Orders are supplied in the 
order of time in which they are received. Urate 50 cents and 
Poudrate 40 cents per bushel, with contingent charges for 

s or barrels, &c. 
he company are daily preparing for use, during the 
warm, dry weather, the materials collected during the past 


winter, and will have several thousand bushels ready before | 8° 


the first of October next. The material is disinfected and 
rendered iree from offensive smell, by a compound, every 
part of which is in itself a good manure. 

The experience of the past and present years, 1833 and 
1839, on Long Island, has satisfied many of the farmers 
that these manures have the quickest operation upon vegeta- 
ble matter, ent ae abundance, and the cheapest 
of any manure they have ever tried. 

Amended instructions for their use, the result of practie>} 
experience, will be furnished on application. The effect of 
Poudrette upon Grape Vines and fares Multicaulis is bey- 
ond all comparison. 

This company are erecting large and extensive works in 
the vicinity of the city of New York to prepare the manures, 
and farmers and gardeners may confidently rely on a supply. 

Orders, post paid, directed to “ The New York Urate and 
Poudrate Company,” Box, No. 1211, Post Office, New York, 
or sent to the store of STILLWELL & DEY, No. 365 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, will be attended to. 

The Company will be very much obliged to gentlemen 
who have used the manures, to give them a statement in wri- 
ting what has heen the result of their use and experiments in 
relation to them. 

New York, August, 1839. 


A GREEN HOUSE CULTIVATOR WANTED. | 


A man who is perfectly master of Green House manage- 
ment and propagation is wan by a person who is ex- 
tensively en d in the nursery business, and who has a 
= large stock of green house plants. ‘Ihe object is to 
make an arrangement with some person, who perfectly un- 
derstands his business, to take charge, and propagate, and 
make sales, with a division of the profits. The applicant 
must be of such a character as can be fully relied upon. 

Apply by mail to WILLIAM PRINCE & SON, 

August 7. 2t Flushing, New York. 


A GARDENER WANTED. 
One who understands his business and has good habits 
Inquire of Mr BRECK, Agricultural Store. G. C. B. 
ugust 7. 








of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 








REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 








} 
The Revolving Rake which has been in general use in | 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to be 
one of the most useful and labor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse with a boy to lead, will rake on | 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do | 
e work well. They are are coming into very general use | 
in all parts of the country, and will, no doubt, in a few years | 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a | 
great advantage in this rake over all others, as the person 
using it does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake. | 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 and 52 North | 
Market Street. 





GRAIN CRADLES, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 











The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
general use in the New England States, where they were till | 
of late but little known, although they have been in very | 
neral use in the southern and western States, for many | 
rears, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of | 
arvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five | 
acres in a day when he caonot reap more than one. Fer | 
sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 51 & 52 North Market | 
Street. 

July 10. 


DORKING FOWLS. 
For sale, a few pair pure Dorking Fowls. “ Few breeds, 
I apprehend, have a title to boast of so high and long con- 
tinued a reputation as the Dorking. The Dorking are a 
species generally made into Capons.”—Mowbray on Poul- 
t 


Whese fowls attain to a large size, and the hens are good 


layers. Price $3 per pair. Apply to 
Taly 3t. if 4 yOSePH BRECK & CQ. 
July 31. 


Complete Garden and Horticultural Tool Chests, 

Frem Sheffield, England; containing Garden Shears, im- 

roved Pruning Shears and Scissors, Proning and Grafting 
Eaieeb, Flower Gatherer, Garden, Dutch and ‘Triangular 
Hoes, Saw, Spud, Weeding Hook, Garden Rake, Trowel 
Hammer und Garden Reel ; comprising oe useful imple- 
ment necessary for the cultivation of the Flower Garden. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
51 and 52 North Market Street 











NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Dahlia and Cactus. 
By E. Sayers. 

Also, Birds and Flowers and other Country Things. By 
Mary Howitt. 

Dennis’ Silk Manual. 

American Flower Garden Companion. 

American Fruit Garden Companion, and 

An Essay on the Practicability of Cultivating the Honey 
Bee in Maritime Towns and Cities as a Source of Domestic 
Economy and Profit. By J. V.C. Smith, M. D., for sale by 

June 12 JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





————— 
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RICES CURRENT. 

















2 , rROM 10 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. ; | | 650 676 
mae ; | 600] 5 28 
Beans, white, Foreign, bushel 175] 226 
” “ Domestic, . | “s 200/ 300 
Berr, mess, jbarrel | 16 50 
No. 1. | “ 450 
prime, , 12 50 | 13 00 
Beeswax, white, pound | | 
yellow, 7 2 25 34 
Cueese, new milk, a 10| 12 
Bone Manunek, , bushel 35 
in casks, ts | 49 
FeaTuens, northern, geese, pound | 
southern, geese, . oF 46 
Fiax. (American) . ; “| S| 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal, 362) 376 
Bay, Chaleur, : “ 
Haddock, new, . ; ; 1. 150; 200 
Mackerel, No. 1, barrel 1250 
No. 2, te 10 00 
No.3, . . a 650) 675 
\lewives, dry salted, No. 1. ? 600) 625 
Salmon, No. |, p « {21 00) 2200 
Fitour, Genesee, cash, . , . " 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 6 25 
Richmond canal, a 6 00 
Alexandria wharf, ss 6 06 
Rye, . ; " 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. , . “ 425| 450 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat, yellow, “ 88 89 
white, . a 75 76 
Rye, northern, 95 
Barley, nominal . 2 
Oats, northern, (prime) . * 
southern, ’ “ 42 55 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 18 00 | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, 1260 | 13 60 
Hops, ist quality, pound 16 | 
2d quality, “ 14 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort,. ss 12 
southern, Ist sort, : a ll 12 
Leatuen, Philadelphia city tannage, |“ 29 30 
do. country do. pi 25| 27 
Baltimore city tannage, “ 26 28 
do. dry hides, “ 24 25 
New York red, light, . “ 22) 2¢@ 
Boston, do. slaughter, By .. 22; 23 
Boston dry hides, , 21, 23 
Lime, best sort, . F . . 3 -— 80; 8 
O11, Sperm, Spring and Summer, . allon 
eae et ee oily oe 
Whale, refined, “ 60, 60 
Linseed, American, * 
Neat’s Foot, . ; r ; “ 95| 100 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 ths. 275| 287 
‘Pork, extra clear, ; ; barre} | 
clear, ws 20 00 | 23 00 
Mess, “ 15 00 | 16 00 
Prime, ‘ se 12 00 | 
Seevs: Herd’s Grass, . bushel| 287 | 300 
Red Top, southern, ss 90; 100 
northern, ses 1 508 
Canary, ad 
Hemp, . . “ 262) 300 
Flax, . . : ‘ ss 125 |. 1 50 
Red Clover, northern, pound 
Southern Clover, none, “ 
Soap, American, No. 1, * 6 7 
a No. 2, ‘aes 6 6 
Tatiow, tried, . ; : ; ; # 12 12 
Teazies, istsort, . . . «. |pr M.j 300) 360 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 60 62 
American, full blood, washed, e 65 58 
do. 3-4ths do. si 50 53 
do. 1-2 do. " 45 50 
do. 1-4 and common, ng 40 42 
E_: ( Palled superfine, 5 60 62 
=2 4 No. 1, / ; és 55 58 
Be | Nove, “ 35 40 
z ™\| No. 3, i 4“ 25 30 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, . . . . pound 13} 14 
southern and western, . os 12| 13 
Ponx, whole hogs, oe ss 
Poc.rry, per lb., $s 
Butter, tub, “ 17|} 20 
ump, % 22) 27 
ue’ dozen ig8| 21 
PotaTOEs, , od ous bushel | 67| 75 
white, new, - 67| 76 
AppLes, : : ne 100|,1 50 
Ciper, . | : 
re , 
“ 
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MISCELLANEOUS, | 


=x —— —_——-- ee ne rene meme | 


Lovine Love Lerrer.—The following epistle 
from a damsel in Illinois to her “ lovyer” in Penn- 
sylvania, is warm enough to melt wax, Its ten- 
der, touching, and transporting pathos, must have so | 
affected “my sweet henry, my turkle dove,” that he | 
inust at once have exclaimed, in the pathetic lan- 
guage of his “ dearest deary,” “i must git marrud, 
becase i’ve let it run on to two long alredy”!— 
Boston Transcript. 

“ Suspenperssuren, Away in the I[]]-you-noise, 
Aprile the 2th. 

1,000—eight hundred & 30 nine. 

My Deer Dere Henry—i imbrace this pressent 
opporchoonity to let you knough as how i am had 
a spell of the aigur, and i hope theas few lines may 
find you enjawing the same Blessin. Why dont 
you onely rite 1 sweate Line to tell your sufferin 
Kathrun al! about her pretty sweet henry. Oh my 
sweet henry—my turkle dove—my piging—my 
deer deare-henry—how my pore sole is longing 
for yore sweet voice —think i hear him singin yan- 
ky Doodell as he kums from his plow now. Mary 
melden has gota baba! Oh my deer henry do 
cum out and lets git marrud. So no more at pres- 
ent, but remain your loving 

KatHrun an TILpen. 
To my sweet henry. 

P. 8S. Part Sekkund. Jeems Baslett has razed 
a noo house, and Sally does live so Snug—but she 
fites him sumtimes when he’s a little Anthony over. 
My sweet henry let us keep house, and if you luv 
me, i wont whip you indeed, nor i wont look at no- 
body else, soi wont, Daddy sais as how i must 
git marrud, becase i’ve let it run on too long alredy. 
So no more at pressent. K. A. T. 

P.S, Part Thurd. 

my is bad my ink is paill, 
my luv to you shall nevvur fale, 


for henry is my own true luv, 
my “are, my Duck, my Turkle Duv. 


So no more at pressent. K, A. Tinpen, 

P.8. Noty Beny. Mother’s ded and robert 
has the fever. Sono more at pressent from your 
luvving CaTHRUN An. 

To my Dere henry over the Nallygauees in the 
Pensilveeny State.” 





Discovery of a New Medicine.—A medical prac- 
titioner at Andover, who attends a friendly Society 
at Chute, Wilts, for a low salary, gave one of the 
members a box of pills for some illness with which 
he was afflicted. By some chance or other, when 
about to take one, he thought it felt rather hard, 
and was tempted by curiosity to divide it in halves, 
when he discovered, to his astonishment that his 
pills were peas. To be fully convinced of the fact, 
they were, after having been weighed and depriv- 
ed of the magnesia with which they were enveloped 
planted in the earth and are now actually growing. 
This statement was made by one of the stewards 
of the society.— Eng. paper. 





A gentleman died lately in Bradford, Eng. who 
bequeathed five hundred pounds sterling to his 
widow, on the condition that she should marry 
again within six months after his decease. She 
is said to be handsome in person, and of an amia- 
ble disposition—and it is thought she will have no 
difficulty in finding a person who will be willing to 
assist her in fulfilling the condition of her husband’s 
will: 

















Excitement.—A man drinks three glasses, and he 
is in a state of excitement. A person receives a 
box on the ear, and he is excited. You stick your 


Cold Water.—Do not drink cold water in large 
draughts, while you are overheated by exercise or 
labor, this hot weather. It is an ofd caution, and 


time honored. We repeat it because it is good, 
as was proved yesterday, when seven cases of 
prostration occurred, (from drinking water, cold 
from the pump) which demanded medical assistance. 


elbow into a fellow boarder’s soup at table, and he 
‘is excited. You kick a man with a sharp-toed 
boot, and he is excited. You pull his nose and 
spit in his face, and he is excited. In short you 


We may add another word of advice, on this sub- can do nothing in the world without creating an 
ject. There is nothing more refreshing, when the | excitement—save one thing; hire a man to saw 
body is heated by exercise, than to immerse the , wood by the day, and such an example of christian 
wrists in cold water, for two or three minetes ;| patience ‘as he will exhibit, is enough to kill old 
and if the body be ever so inuch heated, this pre- folks. —Boston Herald. 

caution being taken, cold water may be drank with | 


impunity. — Boston Transcript. 





Economy.—Buy a penny’s worth of dried ap- 
mettle Seve | ples in the morning, and eat one-half of them for 

Cancer.—Mr Thoinas Tyrrell, of Missouri, says | breakfast ;—at 11 o’clock take a fine drink of wa- 
he has effectually cured himself of an obstinate can- ; ter, which will cause the apples in the stomach to 
cer, by the free use of potash made of the ashes of | swell and answer fora lunch, At 2 o’clock, eat 
the red oak, boiled to the consistency of molasses, | the remaining half for dinner, and at any hour you 
and applied as a poultice, covering the whole with | may desire supper, take another drink of water, and 
a coat of tar.” ‘Two or three applications, he says, | you will accomplish the purpose as you did for a 
will “remove all protuberances, after which it is lunch. You will thus have four meals a day, cost- 


j 


necessary to heal the wound by common salve.” ing but one cent for the whole, which we consider 





This is a cheap and easy remedy, the efficacy of | the quintescence of economy.—N. Y. Sun. 


which should be tested by those afflicted with the 
disease, which has hitherto baffled all the arts of 
medicine.—Carlisle Expositor. 





Steam Travelling.—Travelling now should no 
longer be called travelling,—journey ing transitions 
are more like flying,—the old name carries too lowa 
signification with it. A Mr Hall, who returned in 
the Great Western, had been absent from Boston 
only forty days. In this time he has visited Great 
Britain, transacted business in several places in 
challlowutey, and come home in a passage of 16 
days. This is pronounced a degree of expedition 
without a parallel—Salem. Observer. 





Remarkable effects of electricity.—A man was re- 
cently killed by lightning in Keene, N. H. while at 
work on the roof of a house.—The sun was shin- 
ing bright at the time, and the sky was clear, with 
the oxception of a heavy cloud lying at a distance 
in the south west. 


Another most singular occurrence happened be- 
tween Charlestown and Walpole. The chains con- 
necting the leading horses of the stage with the 
pole, were broken by a flash of lightning, and the 
horses were detached from the stage—no one in- 
jured ; indeed the horses escaped without injury. 





A handsome Compliment.—Among the regular 
toasts drank at the celebration of the Fourth, at 
[thaca, N. Y. we find the tollowing very pretty 
compliment to the ladies : ‘Woman: there’s a pur- 
ple half to the grape, a mellow half to the peach, 
a sunny half to the globe and a ‘ better half” to man.” 


What is the use of one’s being dissatisfied with 
his or her earthly lot ?, When the voyage of life 
is ended, it will make no difference whether we 
have enjoyed the accommodation of the cabin, or 
been compelled to submit to the humble fare of the 
steerage. 


The great designs that have been digested and 
matured, and the great literary works that have 
been begun and finished in prisons, fully prove, 


that can fetter the mind. 


| 
' 


that Tyrants have not yet discovered any chains |— 





— ————————— = —— 
} STRAWBERRIES, 

| Those who are desirous of cultivating this delicious fruit 
are respectfully informed that the suhseriber has succeeded, 
afier a number of years experimenting upon the Strawberry, 
not only in obtaining new varieties, but in ascertaining the 
best method of cultivation, 

Specimens of the fruits grown in his Garden have heen 
exhibited at the Massachusetls Horticulturul Society Rooms 
the four past years, and are alse too well known in Faneuil 
Hall Market to need a particular notice here. 

He has for sale at his Garden in Brighton, Mass., the 
| following eight varieties of Plants. They are of superior 
stock and quality, all warranted to be truly named and free 
| from the mixtures often found in those oifered for sale pro- 
| miscuously, 

Those who are in want of Strawberry Plants, are respect- 

fully invited, and they will find it interesting, to call at the 
Garden and see the manner of cultivation. The method of 
cultivation, and any information desired will be cheerfully 
given. 
” ‘The subscriber would state that from many years personal 
experience, he is satisfied that plantations of these vines 
made the last of July or early in August, by careful and 
constant attention will produce nearly or quite as much fruit 
the season following as those plantations inade in the Spring 
will produce the second year. 

Warren’s Seedling Methven.—A new and valuable kind. 
A free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit meusuring 
four and a half inckes have been exhibited the present sea- 





n. 

Methven Castle.—Fruit extremely large, high flavored, 
and showy. Specimens of this kind have been exhibited at 
the Horticultural Rooms for two years past, measuring five 
and a half inches in circumference. 

Bath Scarlel.—Fruit large, full bearer, and beautiful sear- 
| 


et. 

Early Virginia.—This is considered the earliest fruit—a 
free hearer, hardy, and very early ; decidedly a fine kind for 
market. 

Royal Scarlet —Fruit long oval shaped and juicy. 
Hautbois.—Fruit smaller but very numerous. 
English Wood.—Fruit well known. 

Monthly.—Fruit is gathered from the vines from June to 
October, and in good quantity and fine quality. 

iy Orders left at the Garden, or directed to the subscri- 
ber, Brighton, Mass., or left at Messrs J. Breck & Co's 
| Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, will be carefully and 
| promptly attended to, and al! Prawns will be carefully pack- 
“aise 
ied and iewviied ——s to directions. 

AMES L. L. F. WARREN. 
| Nonantum Vale, Brighton, Mass. July 17. isSw 


| 
| _-- oe 


FOR SALE, 

| A splendid Oleander (Nerium variegatum) five or six feet 
| high. One of the finest we have ever seer. For particulars 
| inquire of C. H. B. BRECK, or JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
| 51 and 52 North Market Street. 














| THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

| Is pubiished-every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
| payable at the end of the a Bo those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
| duction of 50 cents. 
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